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CRITICAL NOTE. 



THE PLACE OF GOD IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

Present-day theistic thought starts with the evolutionary order of 
the world. The theistic problem is to show the necessity for God, and 
the place of God, in the evolutionary order and process. The world 
has developed; matter from star dust ; man from the animals ; society 
out of social chaos; industry out of universal war; religion from the 
rudest superstitions. Ideas, customs, institutions, all have come by the 
evolutionary process. Nothing has been exempt. This will also be 
true in the future. The law of development is universal. The present 
order of society is but a link between what has been and what shall be. 
Neither present industrial systems nor current religious conceptions 
are final. Everything is still in flux — a world never made, but always 
in process. 

The human stages of this evolution have been effected by the 
passing generations of men. Each generation, coming upon the 
field at a time when a given step in the process of development 
needed to be taken, has contributed that needed step. The whole 
process of development has been what it has — and has been possible 
at all — only by the contribution which each succeeding generation 
has made to it. 

Now here appears the significant fact. No generation ever had any 
adequate conception of what the total process of development was to 
involve before it was completed, nor even whither it was immediately 
tending; nevertheless, each generation has performed its own part, 
taken its own step of progress in such manner that the march has never 
for once been interrupted. The men who first gathered about the 
grave of a departed ancestor to pay homage to his lingering spirit were 
forerunners of all modern worshipers. If they, or someone else, had 
not taken that first step, modern religion would have been impossible. 
The same is true of every step in the long development from those 
first rude beginnings to the present time. Yet each step has been taken 
in comparative, if not in total, ignorance of the heights to which those 
steps were to lead. If those who gathered about the graves of their 
departed ancestors in the long-ago past had foreseen that religion 
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today was to be the thing it is, then they might naturally have taken 
the right step, the step which would make it possible for religion to 
become what it since has become. But they did not foresee anything 
of the kind. They foresaw nothing. They took the step that invited 
them ; but somehow it was the step that led to the wonderful religious 
development of the race. 

If ever, in some great congress of mankind, it had been decided 
with practical unanimity what the future of mankind should be ; what 
steps must be immediately taken, and what steps should be taken in 
succeeding generations, in order to make this plan of human develop- 
ment unfold as it should ; if, further, some measures had at that or at 
any time been pursued to make it certain that such steps and no others 
should be taken; and if, after all this, the development of human 
society had gone on as it has gone on, about all this there would have 
been nothing strange whatever. It would have been exactly like an 
individual planning what he would do, and then by successive steps 
proceeding to do it. But that each generation should take the step that 
was necessary for the development of society, without any adequate 
knowledge of the goal toward which it was stepping, or many times 
even of the immediate direction — that is the significant thing. It is 
like an individual doing he knows not what, and yet somehow doing 
every time the right thing to make the total product what it ought 
to be. 

The matter may be illustrated in the present stage of industrial 
society. No one supposes that present industrial conditions are perma- 
nent. We are moving on. But to what? Nobody knows. Or if any- 
one pretends to know, at least there is no unanimity of opinion. 
There are not enough of us who know, or who think we know, to make 
even a consistent attempt to turn society into the direction of the goal 
toward which we feel that we are tending. We do not know what that 
goal is. And yet we are very sure that some later generation, as it 
looks back upon our day, will see that the steps which we have taken 
in ignorance of the goal have somehow led straight toward it. 

Two exceptions can be taken to this argument. They are in reality 
one, and the same answer will suffice for both. 

It may be said, in the first place, that we might have arrived at the 
same place where we now find ourselves, by a route different from the 
one which we have taken ; and therefore that the route which humanity 
has followed has not necessarily been the best route to bring it to its 
present situation. To which it may be replied that if humanity had 
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been, in any previous age, an altogether different thing from what it 
was, it might undoubtedly have brought us to the present point over 
some other route. But humanity was what it was, and therefore took 
the route it did. Or if, in any previous age, humanity might as well 
have been something altogether different from what it was, then also 
it might have arrived at the present over some better road than the 
one it actually took. But to maintain this would be to maintain that 
in some age humanity has been independent of its own past. A large 
acquaintance with history teaches that in every age humanity has been 
what it could be and what it had to be ; and therefore that the road 
over which it has traveled to the present is the only road over which it 
could have come. 

Or it may be said, in the second place, that the situation into which 
we have thus far come is not the best situation at which we might have 
arrived, but that any one of an indefinite number of others would have 
been just as good. But it does not seem, for reasons just stated, that 
we could have arrived at any other place than the one to which we 
have come; unless, indeed, it be assumed that humanity might at any 
time have been an altogether different thing from what it has been. 
But that is to substitute another problem for the one with which we are 
dealing. 

The question involved in both of these objections is the question : 
Does history justify itself ? It is not necessary to maintain either that 
we have arrived at our present situation by the best route imagin- 
able, or that the present situation is theoretically ideal. But, given 
mankind as in any age it has been, could it have come by some better 
route to where it now stands, or by any route to a better place ? To 
maintain either of these propositions is to maintain that history has 
been a mistake. 

Let us now gather our argument up into a single statement. The 
world has from the beginning been moving harmoniously on, by steps 
that now appear to have been inevitable, toward the present order ; 
but nowhere, to any man or to any generation of men, has it been 
apparent what the present order would be. The world is still moving 
on, we believe toward something better, more fit, more satisfactory, 
than the present. The steps'which society is now taking will lead on 
to this "something better." Yet what this "something better" is none 
of us can clearly see. If the world had been moving aimlessly back- 
ward and forward, there would be nothing to account for, since that is 
what we should naturally expect from the ignorance of the future in 
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which man has taken every step. Or if he had himself ever clearly, or 
even dimly, foreseen the end to which his steps were to lead him, then 
again there would be nothing left to account for ; since the orderly 
development of the world is exactly what we should expect from actors 
who had an adequate knowledge of the relation of their parts to the 
whole. But that the development should have been orderly, each part 
falling into its place, each step toward the goal, and yet each part 
played and each step taken in ignorance of the total result, could any- 
thing have been more significant than this ? 

There is but one interpretation of this march of man toward an 
unforeseen goal. We cannot deny that the world-order, past, present, 
and future, is an order and not a chaos. We cannot abandon the con- 
viction that each generation will play its part in the future, as in the 
past, so as to make it contribute to the total result. Yet we cannot 
pretend that any generation will ever do this because it knows what 
the result is to be, and therefore what it ought to contribute toward 
bringing that result about. What, then, can we say, except that there 
exists a Mind in which the whole process is present, and in whose 
thought the various parts played by successive generations of men 
stand in relation of parts to the whole — both whole and parts being 
perfectly conceived and related ? All analogy and experience declare 
some such belief to be necessary. There is no explanation for this 
march of man toward an unseen goal, except that there lives and works 
in man a Spirit larger and wiser than his own. 

C. S. Patton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



